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when he became president of the Board of Education, displayed
a special interest in the problems of technical education. He wrote :
"The wastage of human material is, of course, only one aspect of
the problem of technical education. The other aspect is that of
industrial efficiency in a scientific and severely competitive age,
which calls for continual improvement in the technical equipment of
the individual worker."1
Lord Eustace Percy was responsible for a number of special
inquiries into education for industry and commerce. They included
not only a regional inquiry in one of the main industrial areas of
England, but also an investigation of particular branches of industry
and commerce. The results of the latter were embodied in the
reports of the Goodenough Committee on Education for Sales-
manship, 1931, and the Clerk Committee on Education for the
Engineering Group of Industries, 1929. The former committee
included a large number of directors of important firms, and it
investigated the methods which should be employed for recruiting
persons who would be engaged in buying and selling, and the means
of providing them with suitable training. The Clerk Committee
spoke highly of the work performed by the junior technical schools,
and stressed the value of obtaining recruits to the engineering
industry from those who had received a full-time education in them
or in secondary schools.
The Second World War not only emphasised the value of tech-
nological education for the nation, but it also revealed the lack of
co-ordination between the different agencies in the same region
whose function it was to provide such training. An article in the
Times Educational Supplement, 8th April 1944, pointed out that in
the Midland region the major technical colleges at Birmingham,
Wolverhampton, Coventry, and Rugby, worked in practical inde-
pendence of the technological departments of the University of
Birmingham. There was little liaison between the University of
Leeds and the Leeds College of Technology, and none at all between
the university and the technical colleges at Bradford and Halifax.
On the other side of the Pennines, the University of Manchester
possessed a complete faculty of technology in the Municipal College
of Technology, but its relations with the Royal College of Tech-
nology at Salford, the Bolton Technical College, the Wigan Mining
and Technical College, and the College of Further Education at
A In the preface to Mr. Abbott's book Education for Industry and Commerce,
p. viii, O.U.P., 1933.